both these kinds of good is native to the human mind, and, indeed, to everything which exists. (( There is formed and imprinted in everything an appetite towards two natures of good: to one nature, inasmuch as everything is a Whole in itself; to the other, inasmuch as it is u part of a greater whole. And this lattej nature is more worthy and powerful than the former, as it tends to the conservation of a more general form. Let the former be named " Individual or Self Good," the latter ce Good of Communion." Those of my readers who are at all acquainted with the subsequent de-velopement of Moral Philosophy in England will not fail to find in this sentence the germ of one of the leading ideas in the systems of Shaftcsbury, Ilutcheson, and many other English moralists.
Individual or Self Good is divided into Active and Passive Good, '(which are best disclosed in the two several appetites in creatures : the one, to preserve and continue themselves; the other, to multiply and propagate themselves." Passive Good, again, is subdivided into Conservative and Perfective Good, whereof that of perfecting is the higher; "for to pre-> serve a thing in its existing state is the less, to raise the same to a higher nature is the greater." Throughout the universe, there are always to be found " some nobler natures to the dignity and excellence whereof inferior natures aspire as to their sources and origins." But, when men, by the workings of blind ambition, are led to seek mere exaltation of place instead of an exaltation of nature, so false and preposterous an imitation of the desire for perfective good becomes the very plague of life, and a whirlwind carrying away and subverting all that is best within them.
" That good of man which rcspectetli and beholdeth society,"
